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VERGIL'S APPRENTICESHIP. II 
Bt Tbnnet Fbank 

vebgil's "cibis" and messalla 

It is not my intention to review the mass of material that con- 
cerns the authorship of the Ciris. The masterly discussions of 
Drachmann {Herm., 1908, pp. 405 ff.) and Vollmer {Sitz. Bayer. 
Akad., 1907, pp. 335 ff.) have summed up the most important argu- 
ments in favor of the Vergilian claim, and these seem to me conclusive. 
But here also the right decision has failed to carry due weight because 
the defenders of the poem have not discovered a reasonable historical 
setting for it. The following considerations may perhaps aid in the 
removal of the persistent doubt. 

In the first place, the certainty that Vergil addressed Catalepton 
ix to Messalla adds a heavy weight of probability in favor of the 
Vergilian authorship of the Ciris, not only because it helps to vindi- 
cate the tradition on which both rest, but also because it establishes 
the certainty that Vergil and Messalla were on the very terms of 
friendship that the dedication of the Ciris assumes. Striking also 
is the occurrence in both poems of the unusual phrase communem 
deum {Ciris 359; Cat. ix. 50), which indicates a common author for 
both poems, since neither was published for the time being. But 
the strongest point for the Ciris gained from the eulogy is ia the 
explicit statement of Vergil that he was a student of CaJIimachus, 
and that presumably in some poem of special interest to Messalla. 
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104 Tenney Frank 

A more direct reference to the Ciris we could hardly hope to have in 
verse. Again, with the Culex dated in the year 48, we can hardly 
refuse to interpret Ciris 20, 

quamvis interdum ludere nobis 

et gracUem moUi liceat pede claudere versum, 

as a direct reference^ to the Culex, with a specific allusion to its 
line 35. 

As for the date of the Ciris, there are no references in the poem 
that do not accord best with the period bounded by the Culex and 
the Eulogy. When Messalla was studying at Athens in 44 he could 
well be addressed as juvenum dodissimus if Cicero's letter to Brutus 
cited above was not mere flattery. His interest in philosophy, which 
Vergil assumes in Ciris, 36-41, is well known to readers of Horace, 
and his interest in poetry, implied in Vergil's dedication, is fully 
vouched for in the ninth Catalepton. Vergil's hfe also is in accord 
with the hints afforded by the Ciris. According to the preface 
Vergil had written a large part of the Ciris in his early youth (1. 45), 
prima rudimenta et juvenes exegimus annos, 

but had laid it aside when he had turned from poetry and rhetoric 
to Epicurean philosophy (11. 1-8). This clearly accords with Cat. 5 
and the notes of Donatus. The muses, however, insisted upon 
returning — indeed Vergil in Cat. 5 left the door invitingly unlocked 
— and his first ambition as a student of Siro was to write a poem in 
the style of Lucretius (11. 15-18), until he found his powers insuffi- 
cient (11. 36-43). To this regretful experience we have a clear refer- 
ence in the melancholy line of the Georgics (ii. 484), 

sin ... . frigidus obstiterit circum praecordia sanguis. 
Meanwhile, though still with Siro, he at times tried verse-writing, 
and he promised (1. 44) his novum volumen (1. 100) to Messalla in 
the hope that in its composition he might satisfy and thus purge 
himself of the blandum morem (1. 11). The mood in which he wrote 
thus is clearly felt again in the last lines of the ninth Catalepton. 
Nothing could more aptly portray the Vergil of the period between 
the Culex and the ninth Catalepton than the self-revelation of this 

1 Line 100, novum .... volumen, may also imply that another volume had 
preceded. 
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prologue. It seems clear that the poem was begun as early at 
least as the Culex, while the prologue dates some httle time before 
42, the date of the Eulogy of Messalla. It may be that line 28, 

felices qui talem annum videre diemque 
may allow the inference that Messalla had actually seen the Panathe- 
naic procession' in 45 or 44. Again, Vergil's elaborate metaphor of 
the peplos might possibly have been suggested by the pedantic title 
of Varro's book of worthies, to which Cicero in the year 44 refers 
as n€7rXo7pa^ia (AdAtt. xvi. 11. 3). If these be indeed direct refer- 
ences the prologue must be dated in 44-^3; in any case the whole 
tone of the prologue calls for a date very near to that. 

The epyllion apparently shared the fate of the eulogy. It is 
easy to comprehend how poems meant for Messalla might be 
repressed after Philippi and Messalla's protracted absence with 
Antony in Egypt. After his return the poems were out of the ques- 
tion; the eulogy had lost its occasion and the epyllion its favor with 
the change in literary taste. The very fact that Vergil himself used 
its lines singly and in groups in the most unsparing manner, even in 
the Eclogues, is proof that he very soon abandoned every thought of 
publication, and if we place its completion shortly before Philippi 
we can understand why he showed it so little mercy. 

The slow recovery of the Ciris to the Vergilian corpus, a task 
involving many studies since Skutsch reopened the question in 1901, 
has brought lovers of Vergil nothing but pleasure. With all its 
flaws, due mainly to incorrect Hellenistic methods of composition, 
it has exquisite lines, and, what is even more interesting, a true 
poet's patent efforts to win new impressions, to penetrate into a 
richer vein of sentiment, to portray the human heart under stress 
of emotion, to sacrifice mere logic of form for fragments of passion, 
flashes of new scenery, and collocations of living and pathetic words. 
What does not the Aen&id owe to the painful cameo work of the Ciris ? 
In his maturity Vergil himself recognized all the flaws of the epi- 
sodic style of narrative and saw the danger of stressing trivial pathos 

' In the fourth century B.C. the great festival was held in the third year of the 
Olympiad, but references in the Roman period seem to indicate that the date had been 
altered (Momm., Fested. Athen). Perhaps Sulla had asked for the favor of a cele- 
bration when he was in Athens in 84, in which case the year 44 would bring a return 
of the event. 
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and of an elegance in diction that resulted in preciosity. All this he 
ruthlessly pruned away. What he had gained from the training of 
eye and heart and hand he practiced with an ever-increasing sureness. 
The accuracy of his inward sight, the depth of sympathy, the beauty 
of phrase and scene, the romance that plays throughout the Aeneid, 
all these owe very much to the long hours that he gave some twenty 
years before to this ill-fated poem of his youth. 

VEBGIL IN THE GARDEN 

The dedication of the Ciris was written, as we have seen, in the 
"Cecropius hortulus" at Naples. There after the death of Phaedrus 
and the disasters that had befallen the k^ttoj at Athens a new center 
of Epicureanism was formed about Philodemus and Siro. There the 
devotees gathered in a community in orthodox manner "to seek 
truth together" and to keep the sacred days.' Hither it was that 
Vergil fled from the uncongenial plodding over rhetoric to seek 
inspiration for a poem that might be worthy of Lucretius (Ciris 5). 

The date of his departure from Rome cannot be fixed with pre- 
cision, though we know that it must have been some time before 42 
B.C., when, as Catcdepton viii reveals, Siro had died and Vergil 
had come into possession of his villula. The somewhat untrust- 
worthy Probi vita says: "Vixit pluribus annis liberali in otio secutus 
Epicuri sectam insigni concordia et familiaritate usus Quintili, 
Tuccae et Vari." This note seems to be reliable, but as Vergil 
remained at Naples after the death of Siro, closely connected with 
these men and in intimate relations with Philodemus, we cannot 
assume that the plures anni were all before 42. A suggestion, though 
not very precise, may be drawn from the fifth Catcdepton, which 
implies some little composition in verse already accomplished. It 
also seems to contain in its contrast between rhetorum ampullae and 
rhoso non Achaico verba a reference to Calvus' criticism of the preva- 
lent Ciceronian style of oratory, which was expressed in the years 
47—46.^ Since this poem is also a farewell to the Muses, and we 
can find little verse except the Culex and a part of the Ciris to date 

' See Cronert, Kolotes und Menedemus, p. 126, and Cic. De fin. i. 65: "quod fit 
etiam nunc ab Epicureis." 

2 See "Cicero and the Poetae novi," Amer. Jour. Phil., XL, 412. 
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before it, we cannot be far wrong if we place Vergil's departure 
in 47-46. 

That he actually left Rome is attested by the Vita of Servius, 
which says explicitly Neapoli studuit. Indeed, every contempora- 
neous reference to Siro implies that his home was at Naples and not 
at Rome. 

The scene of Cicero's Academica ii, which mentions Siro (106), 
is laid at Bauli in 60 b.c. In De finibus ii. 1 19 Cicero speaks of 
Siro and Philodemus as familiares nostras, cum optimos viros, turn 
homines doctissimos. Here the scene is laid at the Cumaean villa 
in the year 50. Both of these dialogues were written in the year 
45, the same year that Cicero, in a letter to the Neapolitan banker 
Vestorius, implies that the latter was a neighbor of, or at least in 
direct communication with, Siro {Ad Jam. vi. 11. 2). Recently 
Cronert has deciphered an undated fragment of a Herculanean roll 
of Philodemus, which mentions Siro in connection with the group 
of men pursuing philosophic studies at Naples and Herculaneum.' 
To these references I would suggest the addition of one more. In 
one of his charming letters to Paetus in 46 Cicero rallies his hungry- 
Epicurean friend about a trick he had played his professor at Naples. 
The text gives the professor's name, in the dative case, as Dioni 
{Adfam. ix. 26). We know of no Epicurean lecturer by this name, 
but if we recall that Cicero's three references to Siro were made soon 
after this correspondence with Paetus, who apparently mentioned 
his professorial friend more than once, and that the place, date, and 
sect would suit Siro admirably, we may well venture to change the 
text to Sironi. At any rate Siro is assigned to the Bay of Naples by 
so many clear references that the words of Vergil's fifth Catalepton 
("nos ad beatos vela mittimus portus") must be accepted as a refer- 
ence to an actual journey. 

Even after Siro's death Vergil seems to have remained at Naples 
as Donatus implies. In 38 he with Varius and Plotius came up from 
Naples to meet at Sinuessa the group of diplomatic travelers described 



• Op. cit., p. 125, with corrections offered by Korte, Gslt. Gel. Anz., 1907, p. 264: 
iS]6Ka S' fTtlayeKfffiv] iieO' r)nSiv (is [r^c NeAljroXtc irpis riv [0£\TaTo]>' Xlpoiva Kal riiv 
[vfpi afrrjij' iKti iial'ni[cnv xai <S>i\Ko<rixj>om iv(f>y\7)<!at d;i(]Xtas 'HpicXfovJoij re <ri;x>'<5]- 
Tt[pov Trapevdi.aTp'ixf'ai. 
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by Horace in his Brundisian diary; Vergil says explicitly that he 
wrote his Georgics (37-33 B.C.) at Naples (iv. 464), and in 29 
he still seems to be there, since it was to the nearby Atella that he 
went to meet Augustus returning from the East. Indeed Donatus 
says that the poet was seldom seen in Rome. 

As the charred fragments of Philodemus' rolls are published one 
by one, we begin to realize that the students of Vergil have failed 
to appreciate the influences which must have reached the young 
poet in these years of his life in a Greek city in daily communion with 
oriental philosophers like Philodemus and Siro. After the death of 
Phaedrus these men were doubtless the leaders of their sect; at 
least Asconius calls the former ilia aetate nobilissimus {In Pis. 68). 
Cicero represents them as homines doctissimos as early as 60 B.C., 
and though in his tirade against Piso — ten years before Vergil's 
adhesion to the school — he must needs cast some slurs at Piso's 
teacher, he is careful to compliment both his learning and his poetry. 
Indeed there seems to be not a little direct use of Philodemus' works 
in Cicero's De finibus and the De natura deorum written many years 
later. At least Catullus, Horace, and Ovid made free to paraphrase 
some of his epigrams.' And these verses may well guard us against 
assuming that the man who could draw to his lectures and companion- 
ship some of the brightest spirits of the day is adequately represented 
by the crabbed controversial essays that his library has produced. 
These essays followed a standard type and do not necessarily reveal 
the actual man. Even these, however, disclose a man not wholly 
confined to the KvpiM do^ai, for they show more interest in rhetorical 
precepts than was shown by the founder of the school; they are more 
sympathetic toward the average man's religion and not a little 
concerned about the affairs of state. All this proves a healthy reac- 
tion that more than one philosopher underwent in coming in contact 
with Roman men of the world, but it also doubtless reflects the tend- 
encies of the Syrian branch of the school from which he sprang; 
for the Syrian group had had to cast off some of the traditional 
fanaticism and acquire a few social graces and a modicum of worldly 
wisdom in its long contact with the magnificent Seleucid Court. 

' Kaibel, Philodemi, epigrammata; Hendrickson, Amer. Jour. Phil., 1918, p. 27; 
Reitzenstein, Pauly-Wissowa, art. "Epigram." 
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Philodemus was himself a native of Gadara, that unfortunate 
Macedonian colony just east of the Sea of Galilee, which was subjected 
to Jewish rule in the early youth of our philosopher. He studied 
with Zeno of Sidon, to whom Cicero also listened in 78, a masterful 
teacher whose followers and pupils, Demetrius, Phaedrus, Patro, 
probably also Siro, and of course Philodemus, captured a large part of 
the most influential Romans for the sect.^ How Philodemus taught 
his rich Roman patrons and pupils to value not only his creed but 
the whole line of masters from Epicurus we may learn from the 
Herculanean villa where his own library was found, for it contained 
a veritable museum of Epicurean'' worthies down to Zeno, perhaps 
not excluding the teacher himself if we could but identify his portrait. 

The list of influential Romans who joined the sect during this 
period is remarkable, though of course we have in our incidental 
references but a small part of the whole number. Here belonged 
Caesar, his father-in-law Piso, who was Philodemus' patron, Manlius 
Torquatus, the consulars Hirtius, Pansa, and Dolabella, Cassius 
the liberator, Trebatius the jurist, Atticus, Cicero's life-long friend, 
Cicero's amusing correspondents Paetus and Gallus, and many 
others. To some of these the attraction lay perhaps in the philosophy 
of ease which excused them from dangerous political labors for the 
enjoyment of their villas on the Bay of Naples. But to the Roman 
the greatest attraction of the doctrine lay in its presentation of a 
tangible explanation of the universe, weary as they were of a childish 
faith and too practical-minded to have patience with metaphysical 
theories now long questioned and incomprehensible except through 
a tedious application of dubious logic. 

Vergil's companions in the Cecropius hortulus, destined to be his 
life-long friends, were, according to Probus, Quintilius Varus, the 
famous critic, Varius Rufus, the writer of epics and tragedies, and 
Plotius Tucca. Of his early friendship with Varius and Tucca he 
has left a remembrance in Catalepton i and vii, with Varus in Eclogue 
vi, while Horace combined all their names more than once in his 

' Italiam totam occupaverunt. Cic. Tusc. iv. 7. 

2 See Cronert, Jahresb. Oest. Arch. Inst., 1907, p. 150; Rossbach, Neue Jahr, 
1899, p. 56, finds among them the portraits of the Epicurean rulers of Syria, Antiochus 
Epiphanes and Demetrius Soter, but on rather unsatisfactory evidence. 
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verses.' That the four friends continued in intimate relationship 
with Philodemus, Korte has shown from fragments of the rolls.* 

Into the general question of Philodemus' influence upon Varius 
and Vergil, Varus and Horace, the critics and poets who shaped the 
ideals of the Augustan literature, it is not yet time to speak. It will 
be difficult ever to decide how far these men drew their materials 
from the memory of their lecture-rooms; whether for instance Varius' 
de morte depended upon his teacher's Tr^pi davarov, as has been sug- 
gested, or to what extent Horace used the wepl dpyijs and irepl KaKuoy 
when he wrote his first two epistles, or the irepl KoXcuceias when he 
instructed his young friend Lollius how to conduct himself at court, 
or whether it was this teacher who first called his attention to Bion 
and Menippus; nor does it matter greatly, since the value of these 
works lay rather in the art of expression and timeliness of the doc- 
trine than in originality of view. 

In the theory of poetic art there is in many respects a marked 
difference between the classical ideals of the Roman group and the 
rather luxurious verses of Philodemus, but he too recognized the 
value of restraint and simplicity, as some of his epigrams show.* 
Furthermore his theories of literary art are frequently in accord with 
Horace's Ars poetica on the very points of chaste diction and precise 
expression which this Augustan group emphasized.* It would not 
surprise his contemporaries if Horace restated maxims of Philodemus 
when writing an essay to the son and grandsons of Philodemus' 
patron. However, after all is said, we recall that Vergil had questioned 
some of the Alexandrian ideals of art before he came under the 
influence of Philodemus,^ and the seventh Catalepton as interpreted 
by Birt gives a hint that Varius thought as Vergil. It is not unMkely 
that QuintiUus Varus, Vergil's elder friend and fellow-Transpadane, 

> Cf. Hor. Sat. i. 5. 55; i. 10. 44-45 and 81 ; Carm. i. 24. 

' Rhein. Jtfus., 1890, p. 172. The names of Quintilius and Varius occur twice: 
the rest are too fragmentary to be certain, but the space calls for names of the length of 
nX(i)]rt< and Ob[(pyl\i(, and the constant companionship of these four men makes the 
restoration very probable. It is usual to suggest 'Opdlric, but this seems to me less 
probable than Plotius. 

' Cf . Hendricl£Son, Amer. Jour. Phil., 1918, p. 35, referring to Anth. Pal., XI, 44. 

* See Kiessling-Heinze, Ars poetica, on 11. 242, 449, 130, 319. 

' Cf. Cat. V, the apologetic prologue of the Ciris, and the last lines of the Messalla 
Eulogy. 
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who had grown up an intimate friend of Catullus and Calvus, had 
in these matters a stronger influence than Philodemus. 

There are, however, certain turns of sentiment in Vergil which 
betray a non-Roman flavor to one who comes to Vergil directly 
from a reading of Lucretius, Catullus, or Cicero's letters. I refer 
here to the suggestion of Oriental proskynesis found in the very first 
Edogue and developed into complete "emperor worship" in the 
dedication of the Georgics. This language, here for the first time 
used by a Roman writer, is not to be explained as simple gratitude 
for great favors, as has been repeatedly said.* It is not even satis- 
factorily accounted for by supposing that the young poet was some- 
what slavishly following some Hellenistic model." Catullus had 
paraphrased the Alexandrian poets, but he could hardly have inserted 
a passage of this import. Nor was it mere flattery, for Vergil has 
shown in his frank praise of Cato, Brutus, and Pompey that he does 
not merely write at command. No, these passages in Vergil show 
the effects of long years of association with Greeks and Orientals 
that had steeped his mind in expressions and sentiments that now 
seemed natural to him, though they must have surprised many a 
reader at Rome. His teachers at Naples had grown up in Syria 
and furthermore carried with them the traditions of the Syrian branch 
of the school that had learned to adapt its language to suit the whims 
of the deified Seleucid monarchs. As Epicureans they also employed 
sacred names with little reverence. Was not Antiochus Epiphanes 
himself a "god, " while as a member of the sect he belittled divinity ? 
Naples too was a Greek city always filled with Oriental trading folk, 
and these carried with them the language of subject races. It is 
at Pompeii that the earliest inscriptions on Latin soil have been 
found which recognize the imperial cult, and it is at Cumae that the 
best instance of a cult calendar has cOme to light. It is a note, one 
of the very few in the great poet's work, that grates upon us, but 
when he wrote as he did he was probably not aware that his years of 
residence in the "garden" had indeed accustomed his ear to some 
un-Roman sounds. Octavian was of course not unaware of the 
advantage that accrued to the ruler through the Oriental theory of 

' Cf. Heinen, Klio, XI, 140. 

2 Wissowa, Hermes, 1902, p. 157. 
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absolutism, and furtively accepted all such expressions. By the 
time Vergil wrote the Aeneid the Roman world had acquiesced, and 
Vergil's phrases in that work doubtless seemed to his contemporaries 
more than restrained. 

Again, I would suggest that it was at Naples that Vergil may most 
readily have come upon the "messianic" ideas that occur in the 
fourth Eclogue, for despite all the objections that have been raised 
against Marx" there are conceptions there which were not yet natural- 
ized in the Occident. The child in question is thought of as a Soter 
whose deeds the poet hopes to sing (1. 54), and furthermore lines 7 
and 50 contain unmistakably the Oriental idea of naturam parturire, 
as Suetonius phrases it (Aug. 94). Quite apart from the likelihood 
that the Gadarene may have gossiped at table about the messianic 
hopes of the Hebrews, which of course he knew, it is not conceivable 
that he never betrayed any knowledge of, or interest in, the prophetic 
ideas with which his native country teemed. Meleagar, also a 
Gadarene, preserved memories of the people of his birthplace in 
his poems, and Caecilius of Caleacte, who seems to have been in 
Italy at about this time, was not beyond quoting Moses in his rhetori- 
cal works.^ 

Furthermore, Naples was the natural resort of all those Greek 
and Oriental rhetoricians and philosophers, historians, poets, actors, 
and artists who drifted Romeward from the crumbling courts of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Pergamum. There they could find 
congenial surroundings while discovering wealthy patrons in the 
numerous villas of the idle rich near by, and thither they withdrew 
at vacation time if necessity called them to Rome for more assiduous 
tasks. Andronicus, the Syrian Epicurean, brought to Rome by 
Sulla, made his home at nearby Cumae; Archias, Cicero's client, 
also from Syria, spent much time at Naples, and the poet Agathocles' 
lived there; Parthenius of Nicaea, to whom the early Augustans were 
deeply indebted, taught* Vergil at Naples. Other Orientals like 

' Neue Jahrbachcr, 1898, p. 105, defended by Norden; ibid., 1913, p. 657. 

* It is generally assumed that his book was the source for the quotation in Pseudo- 
Longimus. 

' InacT. Grace, vii. 416. 

* Macrob. Sat. v. 17. 
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Alexander/ who wrote the history of Syria and the Jews, and 
Timagenes, historian of the Diadochi, do not happen to be reported 
from Naples, but we may safely assume that most of them spent 
whatever leisure time they could there. 

Puteoli too was still the seaport town of Rome as of all Central 
Italy, and the Syrians were then the carriers of the Mediterranean 
trade.^ That is one reason why Apollo's oracles at Cumae and 
Hecate's necromantic cave at Lake Avernus still prospered. When 
Vergil explored that region, as the details of the sixth book show he 
must have done, he had occasion to learn more than mere geographic 
details. 

That Vergil had Isaiah, chapter 11, before his eyes when he wrote 
is of course out of the question; there is not a single close parallel of 
the kind that Vergil usually permits himself to borrow from his 
sources; we cannot even be sure that he had seen any of the Sibylline 
oracles, now found in the third book of the collection, which contained 
so strange a syncretism of Mithraic, Greek, and Jewish conceptions, 
but we can no longer doubt that he was in a general way well informed 
and quite thoroughly permeated with such mystical and apocalyptic 
sentiments as every Gadarene and any Greek from the Orient might 
well know. It speaks well for his love of Rome that despite these 
influences it was he who produced the most thoroughly nationalistic 
epic ever written.' 

' Vergil seems to have known him. See Norden, Aeneid, VI, on 1. 83. 

' Frank, An Economic History of Rome, chap. xiv. 

' From the viewpoint of literary history the portrait of "Pseudo-Seneca" ought 
rather to be assigned to some personage like Philodemus than to one of the numerous 
Alexandrian or Greek poets hitherto suggested. Men like Callimachus, Philetus, 
Epicharmus, Eratosthenes, Archilochus, and Hipponax (see Bernoulli, II, 160, and 
Reinach, Rev. Arch., 1917, p. 357, for bibliography) were not so popular at Rome as 
to receive more attention than even the great poets. Philodemus, as the last living 
representative of the Epicurean philosophy, a man who taught the foremost Romans of 
his day, might well have been honored with a portrait bust in the homes of many of his 
admirers. Several considerations besides those of style must be borne in mind in 
discussing the question: 

1. The best copy was found in the Herculanean villa of an Epicurean who also 
possessed the library of Philodemus. This villa contained several busts of Epicurean 
philosophers, but none that can definitely be assigned to philosophers outside of that 
school. 

2. The person represented wore a beard and was therefore probably a philosopher, 
since the bust is certainly an actual portrait later than 300 b.c. The Terme-replica has 
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The lectures of the Neapolitan schoolrooms clung to the poet's 
memory for many a day; their themes recur again and again, even 
in the song that lopas sang at Dido's banquet. If we may take a 
hint from Servius the sixth Eclogue should be read as a hymn to the 
memory of Siro, then recently dead." Remembering apparently 
Plato's humorous comparison of his teacher Socrates with Silenus, 
Vergil borrowed a hint from the original story of how Midas had 
captured Silenus and compelled him to reveal the secrets of nature. 
So in the Eclogue the poet adopts the name Silenum for Sironem 
and pictures the pupils held spellbound all day by the teacher's words. 
The poem has of course not a little appropriate symbolism, since a 
mere enumeration of lecture topics would hardly suit a poet's fancy. 
But the beginning is explicit enough. 

Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque animaeque marisque fuissent. 



an ivy wreath which would indicate that he was also a poet. Philodemus is one of 
the very few to satisfy both requirements. 

3. Two replicas of the bust were found at Pompeii, and in each instance a statue 
of Epicurus was found with it. Could a devotee find anyone more suitable to join 
to the founder of the school than the living director of the school ? 

4. Despite the great popularity of the bust in Italy no copy seems to have been 
found on Greek soil. This points to Italy as the field of the man's activity. 

5. None of the minor Greek poets gained the devotion of the Roman public. 
Callimachus was a convenient storehouse for poetic material, but even Ovid denies him 
genius, and there is no indication that he was widely read. Epicurean philosophers, 
on the other hand, demanded of their pupils a peculiar devotion for their founder and 
claimed respect for themselves as his interpreter. The successive scholarchs at 
Athens succeeded in exacting this homage, and doubtless Philodemus attempted to 
do the same at Naples. Since he was "nobilissimus" at the time when his doctrine 
had "captured all of Italy, " and especially the wealthy, there can be little doubt that 
very many Roman villas contained his portrait. 

6. Naples attracted the best portrait sculptors from Greece and the East when in 
Cicero's day the owners of villas about the Bay of Naples placed lucrative orders for 
portrait busts of themselves and of famous men suitable for decorative purposes. The 
Boston terra cotta head and several of the Vatican busts furnish abundant proof of 
the fact that very good work in several styles was being executed for Romans at this 
time. Could not this bust have been produced at Naples ? 

I have offered this hypothesis — that is all it can be called — because the discussion 
has hitherto foundered upon presuppositions that seem improbable to students of 
Roman life and literature. It would be well to have an intelligent examination of 
Greek art on Italian soil during the first century B.C. as a basis for further study. 

' On 1. 13: "sub persona Sileni Sironem inducit loquentem." 
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After ten lines of this straightforward cataloguing of cosmological 
themes Vergil suggests the next topics of the origin of man and the 
"age of innocence "^ by reference to the stories of "lapides Pyrrhae, " 
"Saturnia regna," and "furtum Promethei"; then, if I interpret 
correctly, he proceeds to allude to themes of Epicurean psychology 
and ethics, referring for instance to the subject of passion (of. 
Lucr. iv) by means of the myths of Pasiphae and Atalanta, and 
ambition in the m3^h of Phaeton.^ The succeeding Hnes on 
Gallus may be a poet's way of alluding to a former well-beloved 
fellow-student who had been called away from the circle by the 
Muses. The references are not all clear, nor can we demand that 
they should be to us, but it is not difficult for us to accept them as 
references to schoolday themes when we recall that his fellow- 
student Varus, to whom the poem is addressed, and the many other 
students of Siro would readily remember the illustrations from poetic 
myths that Siro had used for the illumination of his doctrinal points.' 
Thus the poem becomes a delightful commentary upon Vergil's 
life in the garden at Naples. 

Varus, to whom it was sent, was apparently Vergil's fellow- 
student Quintilius Varus, repeatedly mentioned above, and the poem 
seems to have no connection whatever with the ninth Eclogue.* 

' Cf. Lucr. V. 925 ff. 

2 Or, perhaps, as Lucr. v. 397, referring to the world's destruction by fire. 

' Even Epicurus, who was extremely matter-of-fact, gave naturalistic explanations 
of the Tantalus and Sisyphus myths ; cf . Lucr. iii. 980 ff. ; and Philodemus' rolls 
show that the later teachers of the school made frequent use of the poets. 

* The reason why this obvious explanation suggested by Servius has been rejected 
in favor of a score of hypotheses (cf. Schanz, II, 1, p. 45) is that the commentators, 
Servius included, were bent upon finding references everjrwhere to the confiscation of 
Vergil's estate. Servius made three different conjectures about the identity of this 
Varus (1. 7), the third of which connected the poem with the ninth Eclogue and Alfenus 
Varus. Korte (Rhein. Mus., 1890, p. 175) accepted this guess, and he has generally 
been followed. But we have learned from Nettleship (Ancient Lives of Vergil, p. 44), 
Kroll (Rhein. Mus., 1909, p. 50), and Diehl (Vttae Ferffih'anae, p. 51) that the ancient 
comments upon the bucolics, especially those referring to the confiscations, are largely 
conjectures drawn from the bucolics themselves. In view of what we know about 
Vergil's associations at Naples we ought to read this Eclogue naturally as a poem to his 
school friend Quintilius Varus, whatever the ninth may be. To be sure we have 
no other reference than that of 1. 7 to Varus' deeds of war, but since Varus was a knight 
and apparently older than Vergil he may well have held some position of importance 
during the civil war, and it is of course to the civil war that Tristia bella refers, not to 
the impossible "Germanic wars" imagined by Servius. 
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vergil from 50 to 40 b.c. 
The time is approaching when it will be possible to shape a 
connected story of Vergil's formative years, the decade before the 
period of the Eclogues. To aid in collecting material for such a 
work I wish to add a few disconnected notes and to attempt a brief 
outline of what now seems fairly well established. 

1. Since there seems to be little reason now for doubting the 
authenticity of the Catalepton we ought also to make the best of the 
Archilochian iambics of No. xiii.i They are no worse than many of 
the epigrams of Catullus, which Vergil knew thoroughly. The first 
lines indicate that the poet had for a time been drawn into active 
service in the civil war, and their bad taste may be due to the influ- 
ence of camp life. I would date the poem in 49 or 48. We know that 
Caesar instituted a general levy in Italy as soon as he had driven 
Pompey out of Brundisium,^ and there is no reason to suppose that 
Vergil escaped the general fate. What the poem tells us is that 
Vergil had been called upon arma victoris sequi but had subsequently 
been excused from service because of ill health. The connection 
between this poem and Horace's Epode xvii has frequently been 
noticed; if this is dated in 49-48 Vergil is Horace's predecessor in 
the epode. Catalepton vi' and xii belong of course with xiii. 

2. The third Catalepton, I think, ought to be assigned to the year 
49 and be read as a comment on Pompey's sudden fall, written soon 
after the great general had been driven from Brundisium. The 
fourth line, 

hie grave servitium tibi jam, tibi Roma ferebat, 

is quite appropriate in the mouth of a soldier in Caesar's array. 
At any rate it expresses the opinion of Pompey generally held in 
Italy and shared even by Cicero, as appears in his letters.* 

3. The tenth Catalepton, the well-known parody of Catullus, 
Carm. 4, was interpreted by Buecheler as a lampoon upon Ventidius 

' Birt's edition has some sane remarks about this poem. 

2 Cic. Ad Alt. ix. 19: "Dilectus habentur, in hiberna deducuntur" (March, 49 

B.C.). 

' Noctuinus of 6 and 12 is obviously of the same family as Lucienus in 13, as 
Buecheler says. 

* Cf. Ad All. viii. 11.4; x. 4. 8, etc. 
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Bassus (Rhein Mus., 38, p. 519). Birt, in his edition, and Merrill 
(Class. Phil., 1913, p. 389) oppose this view; but DeWitt (Amer. 
Jour. Phil., 1912, p. 318) has well said: "Unless this Ventidius be 
the same as Vergil's Sabinus we are confronted, not with two portents 
alone, as Buecheler has it, but with three : first and second, that two 
muleteers should have reached a curule chair, and third, that they 
should have done so simultaneously. " The chief objections recently 
offered against the identification are (a) that Ventidius was said to 
be a native of Picenum, while Vergil's "Sabinus" came from "Gaul"; 
(6) that the praetor's tribunal was not in front of Castor's temple, 
as Vergil's lines (24-26) assume, if these lines apply to Ventidius 
and Rome. Both of these objections disappear upon examination. 
The northern part of Picenum was frequently called Agar Gallicus 
(see Polyb. ii. 21. 7; Varro R.R. i. 2. 7; Cic. Brut. 57; Columella 
iii. 3. 2, etc.), and during the last years of the republic the praetor's 
court was for some reason frequently held at the tribunal Aurelium, 
which was at the lower end of the forum and apparently near the 
front steps of the temple of Castor. Thus we have two more "por- 
tents. " In the face of these parallels one must be courageous indeed 
not to accept Buecheler's identification. If then the praetor Ven- 
tidius Bassus is the victim of the lampoon, it was in all probability 
written early in the year 43. 

4. DeWitt has also noticed that Caialepton ii, the epigram upon 
the Graecized Celt Atticist, Cimber, seems in the light of Cic. Phil. 
xi. 14 assignable to the same period as No. x. To be sure, Vergil's 
jibe at the Attica febris may seem inconsistent with Catalepton v, 
written a few years before, but as we shall see later this is a thrust 
at a mistaken type of Atticism. In Vergil's political attitude there 
is no actual inconsistency noticeable. He had of course been 
devoted to Julius Caesar,* the staunch friend of Transpadane 
Gaul; his epigrams upon Antonians in 43 may have been 
incited by the pointed phrases of Cicero,^ as those of Catullus and 
Calvus had so frequently been a few years before. That Cicero 
left a permanent impress upon the young poet is evident from the 

' Cat. xiii. 9; Eclogue ix. 47. 

2 Cf. Cat. X with Cic. apud Pliny N.H. vii. 135; Cat. ii with Cic. Phil. xi. 14; on 
Anser cf. Eclogue ix. 36 with Cic. Phil. xiii. 11. 
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r61e of chief villain that the Aeneid accords Catiline. He had of 
course specific reasons enough for hatred in Antony's mistreatment 
of the Gauls in 43 {Phil. xiii. 21). As for Vergil's eulogy of Messalla 
in 42, if it was not wholly due to personal friendship it may be viewed 
as a tribute to one who was in the judgment of that day defending 
the constitution against the treasonable attacks of Antony. When, 
after Philippi, Antony was practically eliminated from Roman poli- 
tics, it was not difficult for our Transpadane to accept the regime of 
Caesar's heir, and this he did with enthusiasm. 

It is interesting to find that Vergil's political views were in general 
shared by the leading spirits of the "garden" at Naples. As 
devotees of Epicurus they could hardly have favored vigorous meas- 
ures of war as did Cicero and the tyrannicides; Philodemus, who 
doubtless adopted Piso's views, seems to blame the militant party for 
its extreme hatred, which only tended to strengthen the hands of 
Antony;' and Piso more than once tried Cicero's patience by his 
readiness to labor in the interest of peace (cf. Phil. xiii). However, 
both Piso and Philodemus, while regretting the death of Caesar 
(Philippson, ibid., p. 384), were explicit in their opposition to Antony, 
Piso going so far as to say that he would leave Italy^ if Antony 
should become master. Such harmony of sentiment in political 
questions that were shattering friendships everywhere must needs 
have contributed largely toward making Naples a congenial home for 
the poet. 

5. Finally the votive epigram that prays for success in the com- 
position of a poem on Aeneas {Cai. xiv) may also perhaps be assigned 
to the period before 40 B.C., since all the other datable poems of the 
collection are youthful works. It shows the same attitude as the 
prayer for aid in Ciris 96, and is quite too naively youthful in spirit 
to fit the time of the great work. Donatus mentions an early attempt 
at an epic on "Res Romanae, " as does Vergil himself in Edogue 
vi. 2. Vergil also shows in Georgics i. 28 and i. 502 that he had 
Aeneas in mind at an early date. Julius Caesar in 46 b.c. dedicated 

> See Diels, Abhand. Preuss. Akad., 1916, pp. 6, 34, and Philippson, Hermes- 
1918, p. 382. 

2 Phil. xii. 14, a statement apparently made to Pansa the consul in the spring 
of 43. 
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his forum and a magnificent temple' to Venus Genetrix, and this 
may have been the act which suggested the subject to the young 
poet. If this be true the Caesar of line 11 is of course Julius. This 
interpretation makes it possible to assume that the libellus was closed 
and laid aside at about 41 b.c. We have then the following tenta- 
tive chronology for the years 50-40 B.C. : 

50. Vergil at Rome studjang rhetoric with a view to a public 
career. 

49. Levied as a soldier in Caesar's army; wrote Cai. iii. 

49-48. Cat. xiii, vi, xii. 

48. Composed the Culex for Octavius. 

47 or 46. Cat. v and departure for Naples. 

? — 43. At Naples with Siro, meeting Varius, Quintilius, Tucca, 
and Philodemus there; Cat. i to Tucca and vii to Varius. Attempts 
at an epic on "Res Romanae," and Cat. xiv, prayer for its success. 

45-43. Ciris, begun some years before, dedicated to Messalla, 
though perhaps not yet finished. 

43. Cat. X on Ventidius Bassus and Cat. ii on Cimber. 

42. Eulogy of Messalla, Cat. ix; translation of Messalla's bucohcs, 
which led to first composition of bucolics. 

42-41. Inherited or bought Siro's villa, Cat. viii. His property 
at Cremona confiscated; several bucolics. 

40. Horace's second Epode as a tribute to Vergil's Culex. In 
his fourth Eclogue Vergil acknowledges and answers Horace's 
sixteenth Epode.^ 

Johns Hopkns Universitt 

» Dio Cassius 43. 22. 

2 Professor Rand's study of Young Virgil's Poetry (.Harvard Studies, XXX) reached 
me after I had read the proof of my articles. Hence I cannot comment upon it now. 
It is, however, a great pleasure to find that we have so frequently reached the same goal 
by wholly different roads. 



